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a predynastic village where the grey type of burnished Uruk
pottery was almost exclusively in use, whereas in the stratum
immediately below painted Al-Ubaid pottery was the rule.
There were signs too of the interest in architecture character-
istic of the period, for the single private house which we
were  able  to  excavate  had  its  doors  built  in  ornamental
recesses and a pair of decorative niches at either end of the
central room.   In one of the smaller rooms, we also discovered
signs of yet another invention of the period, namely metal.
Copper had appeared in very small quantities in the previous,
Al-Ubaid period, but here was a copper javelin-head, with a
tang to  attach it to  the  wooden shaft,  most professionally
cast, probably in an open mould.   What was perhaps equally
interesting,   since   metal   was   still   evidently   an   expensive
luxury, we found in the same room exact copies of this imple-
ment, skilfully made in chipped flint.    Nearby lay the easily
recognizable horn of a water-buffalo, suggesting that in 3500
B.C. the gamoos was a new addition to Iraq's domestic animals.
Traces  of the third5  or Jemdet  Nasr, phase of the pre-
dynastic period were first found in a small mound of that
name near the great, ancient city of Kish, where Professor
Langdon was excavating in the late nineteen-twenties.    The
Uruk people with their plain pottery had here been super-
seded or absorbed.    Painted pottery was in use again, but
like the Uruk wares it was still burnished.   Red, yellow and
black were used on a plum-coloured ground, and the designs
were usually a kind of lattice-work, looking very much as
if they had their origin in the decorative weaving of baskets.
Generally speaking,  in reviewing the Jemdet Nasr period,
we find that many characteristics of the Uruk period have
been adapted or improved upon.    The art of sculpture on
stone has above all matured, and there are now magnificent
carvings both in relief and in the round.    A few months
before the outbreak of the present war the German excavators
at Warka, digging in a stratum corresponding to the period,
unearthed a life-size head carved in marble, which is now
perhaps one of the most astonishing works of art in the Iraq
Museum, not only because it is the oldest sculpture of its
kind in the world, but on account of its extreme dignity.   It
was evidently part of a statue, of which only the face and
hands were stone, for the head is cut off flat in the centre.